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‘A DREAM OF A QUEEN’S REIGN’: 
‘GOD SAVE THE QUEEN.’ 

In my possession is a fine uncut copy, in 
the original buff-coloured paper covers, of an 
extremely rare small 8vo book, entitled 
‘A Dream of a Queen’s Reign,’ containing 
fifty-five pages with six preliminary leaves, 
and published by John Templeman, of 248, 
Regent Street (near Oxford Street), London, 
in 1843. It includes, at the end, a sixteen- 

e catalogue of books issued by the same 
publisher. The title-page bears the quota- 
tion from Shakspeare, “I have had a most 
rare vision.” There is no copy in the British 
Museum, nor can the existence of any but 
my own, or even any mention of the book, be 
traced. This singular production is stated 
in the somewhat lengthy preface to be edited 
from a MS. belonging to the “ Rev. Theo- 
_ C——, the octogenarian curate of 

— [apparently in one of the Midland 
counties Of England). lately deceased,” who, 
in consequence of its evident interpolations 
and alterations by different hands, at different 
periods, and for different purposes, had little 


215—Fireplaces | 


the context were written. The editor, who 
|obtained the MS. direct from his friend the 
‘owner as above, upon due examination and 
| reflection, concludes, however, that the main 
| portion of this report of the dream was 
| probably written a little after the accession 
| of King James I. It appears from the editor's 
statement that the names of all persons and 
places had been erased in the MS., except the 
‘initial letters, and from certain crowded 
|interpolations and marginal addenda it 
/ would seem that somebody wanted to pub- 
‘lish the dream in the reign of Queen 
| Elizabeth, and that amongst the various 
illuminated title-pages which were rolled up 
with the MS., one bears a date coeval with 
the reign of Queen Mary, her sister and pre- 
decessor ; and that there are plain directions 
to the printer, with dates to them, showing 
that in the time of Queen Anne the necessary 
steps were actually taken to put this dream 
|forth in a connected form to the world; 
| but, owing, probably, to the constitutional 
timidity or unexpected demise of that 
princess, it was considered to be totally 
inapplicable, and the manuscript was _ re- 
consigned to oblivion, or passed from hand to 
hand only amongst the curious. 

This MS. was purchased, with other lite- 
rary curiosities, by the said reverend gentle- 
man's grandfather, at the public sale of the 
effects of a learned antiquary at Huntingdon, 
whose ancestors had been for ages forming 
the collection. And it is added, with some 
expression of doubt as to the truth of the 
statement, that the MS. was greatly desired 
by Sir Robert Cotton, sometime of Conning- 
ton, Bart., at any price; but that all his 
offers were rejected. 

The dream deals with the events of the reign 
and the conduct of an imaginary or ideal 
Queen of England, and the dreamer— whose 
Utopian ideas were possibly stimulated by Sir 


Thomas More’s famous philosophical romance, 
and who had probably studied such works as 
‘The Trauayled Pylgrime,’ printed in 1569— 
was one Master Bernard M——, of S——, who, 
as the editor infers, was a bachelor and a 
gentleman of what is called a good family, 
a scholar, and had travelled, of a religious 
and kindly disposition, and of a cultivated 
taste for the period in which he lived. We 
are further informed by the editor that the 
book produces the dream for the first time 

rinted in one uniform contexture. Among 


or no faith in its general authenticity, nor the more noteworthy contents is (on p. 54) 
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mention of the playing and singing of the 
“hymn” of ‘God save the Queen’ (alluding, 
of course, to the imaginary queen of the 
dream), as follows :— 
1. 
Gop save our righteous Queen, 
Bless our most faithful Queen, 
Gop save the Queen. 
Send her victorious, 
In goodness glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
Gop save the Queen. 
O Lorp our Gop, arise, 
Turn the Queen’s enemies, 
And let none fall. 
Confound base politicks, 
Flatt’rers and factions’ tricks, 
In thee our hopes we fix, 
Gop save us all. 


3. 
Thy choicest favours pour, 
Now and for evermore, 

On our fair Queen : 
Bless her dominions all, 
Home and colonial, 
Round the revolving ball : 

Gov save the Queen ! 

_The editor appears to have previously com- 
piled a little work dealing with the history 
and antiquities of a small rural district in 
one of our Midland counties, in which he 
was greatly assisted by his reverend friend, 
but, through lack of subscribers, the same 
did not go to press. 

It has occurred to my mind whether the 
book ‘A Dream of a Queen’s Reign’ was 
really from a MS. of the period stated (in the 
style of which it is certainly written), or a 
“modern antique”; and if the latter, who 
was its author! If the former, who was the 
Master Bernard M—— referred to, and 
where is now the original MS., and who was 
its editor in 1843? Can the rarity of the 
book be accounted for, and is any reader 
able to refer to an earlier publication of the 
dream in any form? Any further informa- 
tion on the subject will be appreciated. 

web Ve 


THE BACON—SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 
(Continued from p. 142.) 

Bacon’s MS. consists of about forty quarto 
pages ; it is mostly in Bacon’s own hand- 
writing, and the title of one of the sheets, 
*Promus of Formularies and Elegancies,’ was 
given to the whole collection by the late Mr. 
Spedding. “It consists,” to quote from Mr. 


Spedding’s description, “ of single sentences 
set down one after the other without marks 
between, or any notes of reference and ex- 
planation.” The collection is of the most 


miscellaneous character, and it includes 

roverbs in English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
pat and Greek ; verses from the Bible, 
and sentences from Latin authors; single 
words, small turns of expression, certain 
forms of salutation, and jottings concernin 
the sayings of Bacon’s own friends. it 
remains to add that there is very little in it 
that is original or Bacon’s own, and that the 
collection is mostly from books which were 
then in every scholar’s hands. 

Those who favour the Bacon authorship of 
the Shakespeare plays not only wish us to 
believe that these notes, which were put 
down with such care, are not used in Bacon’s 
own work, but that they are not common- 
places. They know their master’s work so 
well that you may take their word for it 
that there is little or no trace of the ‘ Promus’ 
entries in Bacon’s acknowledged work. An 
they argue, Bacon would never have collec 
about 1,700 sayings, words, &c., if they had 
been commonplaces, or if he had not intended 
using them in his work. What, then, did 
Bacon do with his notes? He used them, 
say the Baconians, in the work of Shake- 
speare. 

A quotation from Bacon’s “ acknowledged 
work” will assist us in this part of our 
inquiry :— 

“Therefore to speak plainly of the gathering of 
heads or commonplaces, I think first in general 
that one man’s notes will little profit another, 
because one man’s conceit doth so much differ 
from another's; and also because the bare note 
itself is nothing so much as the s tion it 
gives the reader. Next I think no profit is gotten 
of his notes that is not judicious in that whereof 
he makes his notes.”—‘ Advice to Sir F. Greville,’ 
about 1596. 

The gathering of commonplaces is advo- 
cated by Bacon not only in the advice to 
Greville, but in several places in his work, 
notably in the ‘ De Augmentis,’ book vi. The 
notes may be commonplaces, but they must 
be selected with care and with particular 
reference to the suggestions they offer ; for 
not only will one man’s notes little profit 
another, but the same sayings or sentences 
will conjure up in another man’s mind quite 
different trains of thought, which would be 
controlled by a differing experience and 
environment. In other words, so many heads, 
so many wits. Now let us compare Bacon’s 
wit with Shakespeare’s. 

I will first deal with one or two single 
words that are noted in the ‘Promus,’ and 
will quote Bacon and Shakespeare as they 
are quoted in Mrs. Pott’s work, which seeks 
to show that the notes are used in the great 


dramatist’s work. 
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Entry No. 1422 is as follows: “Removing 
Remuant).” 

( Mrs. Pott could not find Bacon using the 
note in his acknowledged work ; but, never- 
theless, he did so :— 

“A hasty fortune maketh an enterpriser and 
remover (the French hath it better, entreprenant, or 
remuant); but the exercised fortune maketh the 
able man.”—‘ Essay of Fortune.’ 

The following passages from Shakespeare 
are supposed to illustrate Bacon’s note :— 
She moves me not, or not removes, at least, 

tion’s edge in me. e 
ane * Taming of the Shrew,’ Act L. sc. ii. 

ul removed. 
Henry IV.,’ Act 1V. se. i. 35. 
thy safety were remotion. 

Timon of Athens,’ Act IV. sc. iii. 

is act persuades me that this remotion is practice 
* Lear,’ Act LL. se. iv. 

Under No. 1432 occurs the note “The 
avenues.” 

In illustrating the note from Shakespeare 
Mrs. Pott quotes many passages which use 
the words “gates,” “road,” 
“way,” &c., just as if these words, like 
“remove” and ‘‘remotion” in the 
instance, were peculiar to Shakespeare an 
Bacon ; and she goes further than this, for 
in her preface, p. 50, she asserts that the 
word “avenues” is not only not in Shake- 
speare, but it is absent also from Bacon’s 
prose work. I will quote from Bacon, and it 
will be seen that he not only has a fixed way 
of employing the word, but that he always 
associates it with the words “ approaches ” or 
“entrances.” 

1. “Since the last parliament, it is also notorious 
in every man’s knowledge and remembrance that 
the Spaniards have possessed themselves of that 
avenue and place of my QT for England,” &c.— 
‘Speech on the Subsidy Bill,’ 1597. 

2. “How great the honour is, to keep the 
approaches or avenues of this kingdom, I hear 
many discourse.”—* Advice to Essex,’ March, 1599. 

3. “If physicians will learn and use the true 
approaches and avenues of nature,” &c.—‘ Advance- 
ment of Learning,’ book ii. 

4. “‘ But their approaches and avenues are taken 
away.” — ‘General Naturalization,’ February, 

(7. 

5. “Causeways in the avenues and entrances 
of the towns abroad beyond the seas.”—‘ Charge on 
Opening the Court of the Verge,’ 1611. 

Other cases could be cited to show that 
Bacon employs the word in the same very 
peculiar way. 

Then there is the word “real,” which is 
put under No. 461, and which Mrs. Pott 
thinks Bacon may have introduced into the 
English language. “Real,” in the sense of 
“royal,” was a common word in English 


several hundred years before Bacon was born, 
and it occurs many times in Chaucer. 
“ Real,” as opposed to “nominal,” was also 
in use in England long before Bacon 
was born, as witness the opposing sects of 
the Nominalists and the Realists. The 
Spanish coin, a reale, was also well known to 
Englishmen before Bacon’s time. Yet Mrs. 
Pott, mistaking the object of Bacon’s note, 
which is revealed by the entry that he 
places under it, “Forma dat esse,” makes a 
parade of the fact that Shakespeare uses 
“royal” for “real,” that he puns upon the 
coins “noble” and “real,” and that he 
employs “ real” in the sense of being opposed 
to “unreal.” Shakespeare is quoted thus :— 

Host. My lord, there is a nobleman would speak 
to you. 

», Hen. Give him as much as will make him a 
royal man, and send him back. 

‘1 Henry LV.,’ Act II. se. iv. 

Mrs. Pott does not attempt to show that 
Bacon any where associated the Spanish coin 
with the English word “ real,” and she over- 
looks the fact that the dramatists of the time 
were often guilty of making most wretched 
puns on the names of coins. [t was a common 
device to play on “angel,” “ducats,” &c. 
Thus in ‘The First Part of Jeronimo’ Kyd 
has several nonsensical puns on “ducats,” 
which become “ducks, dainty ducks”; 
and in ‘Sir John Oldcastle’ and in 
many other plays money is given the cant 
name of “ golden ruddocks” or * robin-red- 
breasts.” Hence Shakespeare was but fol- 
lowing a general lead, and there is nothing 
unusual or strange in his pun, supposing 
him to be connecting “royal” with the 
Spanish “reale”—a point which is open to 
serious question. He may have merely meant 
“royal” to stand for me: or something 
greater in rank than a “nobleman.” “Royal” 
in this sense is used in a somewhat similar 
passage by Massinger, and in relation to 
money :— 

Wellborn. I will pay you in private. 

Order. A royal gentleman ! 

Furnace. Royal as an emperor ! 

He ’ll prove a brave master; my good lady knew 
To choose a man. 

* A New Way to Pay Old Debts,’ Act IV. sc. ii. 
‘The Fable of Cupid,’ as told by Bacon, and 
his interpretation of it, explain the precise 
use to which he meant to put his note, for 
there and elsewhere he associates the scholas- 
tic “real” with the Platonic dictum “ Forma 
dat esse,” as well as with his other ‘ Promus’ 
note, No. 765, “ He came of an egge.” Now 
if there were no other evidence to disprove 
Bacon’s title to the Shakespeare plays and 
poems it could be found in this word “ real,” 
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for, strange to say, it seems to have almost 
completely dropped out of common speech for 
at least fifty years before it became the sub- 
ject of Bacon's note. I have been unable to 
find it in any part of the writings of Peele, 
Greene, hog or other poets and drama- 
tists of the same or an earlier period. Bacon 
and men of his acquaintance and scholars like 
Gabriel Harvey use it frequently. Shake- 
speare, on the other hand, uses “ real ” and its 
variants only five times, whereas Beaumont 
and Fletcher in twenty plays employ it eight 
times, and Ben Jonson Senete-thenb. I can 
quote sixty-nine passages from Bacon’s work 
in which the word occurs, and have no doubt 
if I were to go over all his work I could 
find it many times more. Now if Bacon 
wrote the Shsheepenne plays why is it that 
we find “real” so seldom in them! See how 
much closer Ben Jonson is to Bacon in his 
vocabulary than Shakespeare. The word 
does not occur in Shakespeare in any work 
that is known to have been written earlier 
that 1598, whereas it is a common word in 
Bacon before that time. C. CRAWFORD. 
58, Hampden Road, Hornsey, N. 
(To be continued.) 


Ricuarp ARGENTINE, ALIAS Sextren.—In 
the account of this “physician and divine” 
in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. ii. p. 80, it is stated that 
“in January, 1563/4, he appears to have been 
living at Exeter, but the statement that he was a 
prebendary of Exeter and Wells is without foun- 
dation.” 

This statement can scarcely be regarded as 
strictly accurate, for, according to the Com- 
position Books at the Record Office, Richard 
Argentine, clericus, compounded for the first- 
fruits of one of twenty-four prebends in 
Exeter Cathedral on 20 March, 4 Eliz. (1561/2). 
A cleric of the same name compounded in 
respect of Stokeleigh Pomeroy rectory, Devon, 
on 16 February, 4 Eliz. (1561/2), and of Stoke 
Fleming rectory, Devon, on 1 August, 5 Eliz. 
(1563). 

Argentine’s career starts in the ‘Dictionary’ 
with his going to Ipswich “in a serving-man’s 
coat,” and becoming “successively usher and 
master of the grammar school” there. He 
perhaps was the native of Milton, Dorset, 
who, under the name of Richard Sexten, or 
Sexton, became scholar at Winchester in 
1524 (Kirby), and was Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, 1528-38 ; M.A. 1536 (Foster, ‘ Alumni 
Oxon.’). According to an old marginal note 
against his name in the Winchester College 
register, this Sexten became doctor of medi- 
cine and under-master (hypodidascalus) at 
Ipswich. I am ignorant, Loweven, of the 


reasons why writers have stated that Richard 
Argentine was “alias Sexten” (see Tanner, 
‘ Bibliotheca Britannico - Hibernica,’ 48 ; 
Cooper, ‘Athenz Cantab.,’ i. 275), and should 
be glad of information upon the point. 
According to the ‘ Dictionary’ Argentine 
was rector of St. Helen's, Ipswich, 1556-68, 
The index to the Composition Books men- 
tions no composition in respect of this rectory 
intermediate between that by William Baker 
on 29 September, 1554, and that by William 
Burges on 15 June, 1570. Perhaps some 
Ipswich correspondent may be able to throw 
further light on Argentine’s connexion with 
this rectory. H. ©, 


‘Tue CAMBRIDGE Conressor.’—In 1836 
there appeared at Cambridge (printed for 
I. Stevenson, Trinity Street, and J. Fraser, 
Regent Street, London) the first and only 
number of the Cambridge Confessor ; or, the 
Guide to the Church, which was apparently 
intended to rival the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ 
then in course of publication at Oxford. It 
is stated in the introduction, which is dated 
6 May, 1836, that the publication would 
appear monthly during term, and that the 
contents would be “ partly original and partly 
selected.” The sub-title of the first number 
is ‘The Claims of the Catholic Church on 
the Love and Reverence of the Faithful,’ 
12 pp. 8vo, and it bears a close resemblance 
to its Oxford prototype. I believe that the 
publication stopped at the first number on 
account of the small support which the 
venture received, though in point of quality 
the number is at least equal to some of the 
‘Tracts for the Times.’ The title was some- 
what unfortunate, as it suggested auricular 
confession, and so cast suspicion on the 
whole thing. Amongst those who were con- 
nected with the publication was the late 
Rev. Henry Goldsmith Vignes, vicar of Sun- 
bury from 1842 to 1895, or thereabouts. I 
am told by a son of Mr. Vignes that a Mr. 
Fuller Maitland was also interested in the 
Cambridge Confessor. This I take to be 
William Fuller Maitland, Esq., of Stansted, 
Essex, who died in 1876, and was well known 
as a collector of pictures. 

Perhaps these few facts relating to an 
enterprise which might have achieved great 
results may be worth recording in yous page 

& 


“ Wacues.”—This word, employed as the 
equivalent of the stangs or single-trees used 
to assist in the propulsion of the rush-cart, is 
of great interest, if only on account of its 
obsolescence. It had a derivative waquers, 


meaning the men who pushed at the wagues, 
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and it was used also in the order to the 
waguers before starting, ‘‘Hold up your 
wagues!” The custom in parts of South 
Lancashire and the West Riding was for 
thirty or forty men to help to move the rush- 
cart in its ceremonial progress. The assistants 
at the front were the waguers, and at the 
back were the thrutchers. Thrutch=thrust ; 
and one is irresistibly reminded of the local 
description of the trombone as a thrutch-an- 
poo (thrust-and-pull) ; the waguers, however, 
were pushers, not pullers. At the order “ Hold 
up your wagues!” the stangs were raised 
above the heads of the waguers, and they 
danced forward, covering the road from side 
to side by an alternate divagation in their 
progress. So much was this indirect method 
of advancing a custom that it frequently 
degenerated into a marlock, and resulted on 
one occasion in the upsetting of a temporary 
fair-stall by the wayside, in consequence of 
the ropes or traces attached to the wagues 
becoming entangled in the structure of the 
stall. At the present day one may hear such 
an expression as “Hold up your wagues. 
You're first, if you keep moving!” Some- 
times the last four words are omitted. The 
expression has several shades of meaning. 
Perhaps it is most frequently employed as a 
non-committal remark in a friendly cross- 
examination that is found to be objection- 
able on account of its categorical character. 
The derivation is probably from the A.-S. 
wagian—=to move. The waguers were the 
movers, and the wagues were the means by 
which the cart was moved. The only glossary 
in which I[ find wagues and waquers is Taylor's 
*The Folk-Speech of South Lancashire.’ 
Artuur MAYALL. 


Dar.ey, A Forcorren Irisu Port.—May I 
again, as a sort of “Old Mortality,” ask the 
Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ to find a corner for a 
dead-and-gone “brother of Bohemia”? The 
following paragraph is from the /reeman’s 
Journal of 26 November, 1901 :— 


“George Darley, whose name was mentioned in 
this column on Saturday last, the fifty-fifth anni- 
versary of his death, was considered by leadin 
English /ittérateurs to be one of the best poets o 
his day, amongst the majority of whom he was a 
great social favourite. Yet to his own country 
people his name is an unknown one, nor is he 
remembered to any extent in England. The num- 
ber of Irish poets who have made big reputations in 
England during their lives, to be almost completely 
forgotten after death, is a remarkable feature to 
the student of Anglo-Irish literature. Darley was 
the son of an Alderman Darley, of this city, and 
was a Trinity College man, where he prow dre 
B.A. in 1820. He went to London early in life, and 
contributed to the leading magazines, a number of his 
poems appearing in the Atheneum between 1835-40 


over his initials. A selection from his numerous 
volumes was printed for private circulation in 1890 
as a memorial volume, with the title ‘Poems of 
the late G. D.’ Darley was also a very skilled 
mathematician and the author of some scientific 
works.” 

This may interest some of the Irish readers 
of ‘N. & Hersert B. Crayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, 8.E. 

[We do not think Darley entirely forgotten, 
having read more than one of his works and pos- 
sessing some of them. Darley’s ‘ Nepenthe: a Poem 
in Two Cantos,’ was republished by Mr. R. A. 
Streatfeild, and reviewed at length in the Athe- 
neum, 18 Sept., 1897.] 


THE SEAL oF THE GREAT STEWARD OF 
Scottanp.—The Daily Telegraph of the 18th 
of February contained the following, which 
is of such historical interest that it is worthy 
of a note in ‘N. & Q! :— 

“When the Prince of Wales became Great 
Steward of Scotland the officials at the General 
Register House in Edinburgh were instructed to 
return the seal which the King had used as the 
previous occupant of that office, as it was the private 
property of Edward VII. It was made in London 
in 1863, is of silver, weighing 141b., and cost over 
1007. On one side His Majesty (then Prince of 
Wales) is represented on horseback, dressed in 
Highland costume, with a peep of Holyrood and 
Arthur's Seat beyond. On the counter-seal the 
arms of Scotland and Great Britain are repre- 
sented, with the Scottish lion on the right and the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers on the left. The seal 
which the new Grand Steward has decided to use 
is the old one of George LV., showing the obsolete 


| fleur-de-lis of France and the white horse of Han- 


over, both now dropped from the royal insignia.” 
A. N. Q. 

Campripce Hearn, South Hackney. — 
Mr. Georce Swinton’s interesting note on 
Kimmerghame (ante, p. 156) reminds me of an 
extract 1 once made from the Hundred Rolls 
regarding Cambridge Heath, a name which is 
difficult to account for, as the place has no 
connexion with the university town which is 
its apparent eponymus. The following is 
the finding of the commissioners :— 

“Dicunt quod Egidius de Wodeham miles fecit 
quoddam fossatum super regalem viam que vocatur 
Kyngesteslane devem annis elapsis Ph’s Linde 
manet in quadam domo que sita est super cOam 
{communiam] pasture que vocatur Campricthes- 
heth apud Hakeneye.”—* Rot. Hund.,’ i. 413, 426. 

I take Campricthesheth to be the heath 
of Cynebeorht or Cynebriht, a well-known 
Saxon name, which | judge from the autho- 
rities given by Mr. Swinton to bear a closer 
responsibility for Kimmerghame than Cyne- 
burh. The earliest form of Kimmerghame 
seems to be Cynebrihtham. 

The thoroughfare called Kyngesteslane is 
doubtless the modern Mare Street, which, 
according to Robinson’s ‘History of Hackney,’ 
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i. 5, is called Gaviston Street in some ancient 
records. W. F. Prrpeaux. 


Tue First British SuBsEcT BORN IN NEW 
Soutn Wates.—In the obituary notice of 
Charles Kent in last week’s number of 
‘'N. & % mention is made of his father, 
William Kent, R.N., who was born at the old 
Government House in Sydney on Decem- 
ber 23rd, 1799. He was the first British 
subject born in the colony, his great-uncle, 
Admiral John Hunter, being at that time 
the Governor of New South Wales. Charles 
Kent’s grandfather, Capt. Kent, was the 
first Government Surveyor of the Australian 
coast, and was the discoverer of Kent Islands 
and the Gulf of St. Vincent. His wife is 
buried in St. Mary’s, Paddington Green, 
where a mural monument commemorates her 


travels. N. S. S. 


MISTAKES IN MicnEetet.—I should be sorry 
to be considered one of those envious indi- 
viduals who think to detract from the fame 
of a great writer by disclosing unimportant 
errors, yet when I find them the temptation 
to send them to ‘ N. & Q.’ is not to be resisted. 
Here are two small ones from Michelet’s 
‘Histoire de France ’:— 

“La dupe universelle Henri VIII. voit qu’on l’a 
joué, qu’on se soucie peu de sa fille...... De rage il 
donne sa fille & qui? au pauvre Louis XI1.”— 
Vol. ix. p. 287. 

For “ fille” of course sceur should be read. 

“La reine Catherine d’Aragon était une sainte 
espagnole du XII° siécle d’une perfection désolante ; 
son mari ne pouvait la joindre qu’ genou au prie- 
Dieu. Ni jeune, ni féconde, du reste: un seul 
enfant qui était une fille.”—Vol. x. p. 130. 
Catherine had several children. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


Royat Apbvsrctives.—It is strange that 
neither the force of character of some of our 
sovereigns nor the exigencies of literature 
should have provided us with a complete set 
of adjectives derived from their names, in 
order to describe the manners and influence 
of their times. Of William, Henry, Stephen, 
Richard, John, and Anne there are none. 
An adherent of William III. was called a 
“ Williamite ” in 1689 ; the ‘ N.E.D.’ gives one 
solitary quotation for ‘‘ Henrician” of 1893 ; 
“Johannine” relates to the Apostle only. 
“ Edwardian” does not occur until 1861, but 
“Marian” was certainly known in the seven- 
teenth century. “Elizabethan” is no older 
than 1817, and although a “Jacobite” was so 
called in 1689, “ Jacobean” did not come in 
until 1844. “Caroline,” however, is as old as 
1652. A follower of the great Protector was 


termed a “Cromwellian” in 1725. “Georgian,” 
used earlier of the star, was not applied to 
the period until 1855. “ Victorian” is now 
in common use. When did it mes on 


Tue Nationa AntHEM. — Considerable 
attention is being paid just now to the 
subject of the National Anthem and its 
various versions, and before long the public 
will be in possession of the accredi and 
authorized text. 

There has always been much speculation 
as to its origin. Nothing seems positively 
known, except that it came into vogue during 
the reign of the early Georges. But expert 
opinion appears now to incline strongly to 
the theory that it sprang at the outset teens 
a purely Jacobite source, and was subse- 
quently adopted by the Whigs for the benefit 
of the Hanoverian monarchs. 

This curious and remarkable conclusion is 
greatly strengthened by an analysis of some 
of the verses. For instance, 

Send him victorious, happy, and glorious ; 
Long to reign over us, 


unctuated, as is usual, like the above, is not 
2nglish at all, but ungrammatical nonsense, 
whereas 

Send him (victorious, happy and glorious) 

Long to reign over us, 
is intelligible and good sense. 

As the Georges were already on the throne 
when the anthem was written, they were 
searcely in need of an _ invocation to 
send them there; and if the latter punc- 
tuation is correct, the lines can only refer to 
some uncrowned king, like the Chevalier 
St. George, for whose restoration the Deity 
is thus entreated. The following also— 

O Lord our God, arise ! 

Scatter his enemies— 
is peculiarly applicable to the case of the 
unhappy fugitive Stuarts, who were, indeed, 
urgently in need of such an interposition of 
Providence on their behalf ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the Georges succeeded to the 
crown in peace and quietness, had few serious 
enemies, and were well established in this 
country before the rising of the ’45 took place, 
which happened late in the reign of the 
second George, and from the start had little 
chance of success. 

Again, instead of the modern reading— 

On Thee [God] our hopes are fixed, 
it ran in the first known editions 

On him [the king] our hopes are fixed— 
implying some one about whose future there 
still existed much doubt and anxiety. 
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The point is an interesting one, although 
there is small likelihood now that it will ever 
be definitely settled ; but of one thing we 
are assured on the best critical authority, that 
it was an Englishman and not a German who 
composed the tune, and that the Prussians 
have borrowed it from us, not we from them. 
It seems almost a pity that the Kaiser 
William IL, universal genius as he is, does 
not himself invent a national anthem for the 
use of his own people, so that the English 
and the German airs might for the future be 
separate and distinct. Percy CLARK. 

*God save the King’ was discussed at great 
length in 8 S. x., xi., xii.] 


Qucrics, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Deror at Tootrnc.—An obstinate local 
tradition asserts that Daniel Defoe was 
living at Tooting-Graveney about the year 
1688, and that he was active in the formation 
of the first Nonconformist congregation 
there. Mr. Thomas Wright and the other 
biographers of Defoe accept the story, but, 
apparently, on grounds of tradition alone. 
Morden’s ‘ History of Tooting -Graveney’ 
(1897) contains unqualified statements to the 
effect that neither in the parish records nor 
elsewhere is there any evidence of Defoe’s 
residence or his association with the Noncon- 
formist meeting, and that the house (Tooting 
Hall) which was thought to have been Defoe’s 
was, in fact, built a century later, and used 
as the parish workhouse. Is any evidence 
of the tradition accessible ? 


Precertory oF Drinmore. — I shall be 
grateful for information of any history or 
records of this ancient religious establish- 
ment in Herefordshire, the grant for which 
was made to the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John by Richard 1. Lord Coningsby’s 
‘Marden’ and Duncumb’s ‘ Herefordshire’ 
give only meagre information. I cannot find 
any reference in Dugdale. 

ArTHUR Groves. 

Alperton Park, Wembley. 


Hicn Street, Oxrorp.— No. 90, High 
Street, adjoins the western wall of Barry’s new 
buildings at paerigne 4 College on the south 
side of the street, and, standing upon land 
which belongs to Christ Church as the 
successor to Oseney Abbey, apparently 


occupies the site of Broadgates Hall in 
St. Mary’s parish. Wood mentions this 
hall as a special abode of illuminators. 
Two large panelled rooms form the width of 
the prance and third stories, respectively, 
of the present frontage, which lmeadiahaie 
faces the gateway-tower of All Souls’. The 
upper room, the walls of which are entirely 
panelled in wood, stained white, is divided 
into an eastern and a western portion by 
folding-doors. The plaster ceiling is divided 
into compartments by beams, but only the 
plaster upon the beams is now decora 
with patterns once probably coloured or 
gilt. The western fireplace has an elaborate 
carving above it of the temptation of Eve. 
The figures of Adam and Eve—Jacobean, I 
suppose, in date—almost stand out in the 
round from the panelling at their backs. 
The subject of the eastern chimney-piece is 
Abraham’s sacrifice, and is in two compart- 
ments. The figures contained therein are 
uainter in design than those of Adam and 
ive, but are not carved in nearly such bold 
relief. On the left appears the procession to 
the place of sacrifice: Isaac first with the 
laden ass; secondly, accompanying his father. 
A scroll attached to Isaac’s mouth asking 
“Where is the Lam” is answered by one 
issuing from Abraham’s, saying “God wil 
provide.” On the right Abraham’s sword is 
arrested in act to strike by the angel, who 
cries “Abraham, Abraham” ; while the ram 
is shown caught in a thicket. Below the 
figures appear the following verses. On 
the left :— 
Behold the father of the faithful seede. 
Was heere approued : to be sound in deede. 
For being warnd of God: to sacrifice. 
His sonne lsaack : most pretious in his eyes. 
Forthwith obedient was at his command. 
And slayes his sonne had not God stayd his hand. 
On the right :— 
The antitipe of Christ: was he in this. 
For God His only Sonn: did slay for his [?}. 
And if Christ crucifid: thou desirst to see. 
This to a Christian: crucifix may be. 
Not for to worship: as ...... intent. 
But only for thy chambers ornament. 
Do these lines occur elsewhere in this con- 
nexion, and what is the missing word in the 
penultimate line ? A. R. Baytey. 


CARLYLE AND Scriprure.—-Encouraged by 
the fully satisfactory reply of my friend 
W. 58.8. to the query ‘Carlyle on Symbols’ 
(ante, p. 27), I would broach another question 
as to the writing of the same philosopher, 
even though in doing so I expose my igno- 
rance. There are two books which in En - 
land perpetually offer themselves to prover 
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illustration, and metaphor — the Bible and 
Shakespeare ; the adaptability of their say- 
ings is simply wonderful. Of course, we do 
not like a flippant and too familiar recourse 
to either, and particularly are we inclined to 
resent the use of terms we have all our life 
regarded as sacred ; yet so aptly do they 
arise in their literary excellence that, as we 
cannot deny them to ourselves, we must be 
tolerant of their use by others, and even by 
the newspapers, their frequency in which (so 
it seems to me) has in late years augmented. 
Thus my excellent friend and daily visitor, 
the Daily Telegraph, on 3 February, in a very 
able, lucid, and accurate article on the Prime 
Minister, relates the chain of circumstances 
which tended towards the elevation of Lord 
Salisbury to his present position. And thus 
explaining, the writer—probably the same 
who prompted my previous question on 
symbols—again quotes Carlyle and his his- 
torical theory that “all things work together 
for good.” Here the sage, like simpler folk, 
drops into Scripture. t me once more 
exercise the learning of the student(W. 8S. 8. 
if he will) to furnish this reference ; and 
should any similar instance of Scriptural 
quotation be remembered it will be welcome. 
W. L. Rurron. 


Barps.—It is, I think, generally taken for 
granted that originally the Druid was at the 
same time a ard. Is it known whether 
bards existed as distinct personalities from 
Druids defore the introduction of Christia- 
nity into Britain?! Or is the bard, as a 
separate person from the Druid, to be con- 
sidered as the result of the destruction of 
Druidism by Christianity? Wiilcker (‘ Ge- 
schichte der engl. Litteratur,’ Leipzig, 1896, 
pp. 4 and 5) seems to be of the latter opinion. 

M. Basse. 

Tongeren, Belgium. 


Batty, 159, Freer Srreet.— 
From 1849 to 1863 there was a family of the 
name of Batty (styled successively Henry, 
Joseph Henry, and Batty Brothers), printers 
and publishers, at 159, Fleet Street. They 
subsequently moved—l believe about 1863-4 
—to 32, Bouverie Street, E.C. I am desirous 
of obtaining the exact dates of publication of 
two editions of a pamphlet on the question 
of marriage with a deceased wife's sister 
printed by them about the years 1859-61. 
Can any one tell me the name and address 
of their successors in business, from whom, 
perhaps, I might obtain this information ? 

C. W. H 


Post-Fing.—Can some reader enlighten me 
as to what a post-fine is? Among some MSS. 


of the Rev. Joseph Greene, of Welford, of 
1730 and thereabouts, I find the following 
receipt, endorsed “A “4 4 of an Acquit- 
tance for a Post-fine for Lands of ye Rev: 
Mr. Greene at Long-Marston & Mickleton in 
ye County of Glocester, signed Septr. 14, 
1738.” The document is within :— 
Of Robert Martin to Accord with 
Joseph Greene Clerk and his Wife for one 
Messuage, one Barn, one Stable, one Gar- 
den, one Orchard, 40 Acres of Land, 10 
Acres of Mead, 20 Acres of Pasture, in 
Long Marston otherwise Marston Sicca 
The l4th of September 1738 Received 
the above Post-tine for the use of His 
Majesty and in behalf of Mr. Robins 
Under Sheriff of the County of Gloucester. 
By Henry Green. 
Received for the Receipt _... 
0160 
I have no access to the ‘ H.E.D.’ here, I am 
sorry to say. W. H. QuaARRELL. 
Ashby de la Zouch. 


{Annandale’s four-volume edition of Ogilvie, s.r. 
* Post-fine,’ says: ‘“‘ In Eng. law, a fine due to the 
king by prerogative: called also the Aing’s Silver 
(which see under King).” Aing’s Silver is detined 
as “‘the money which was paid to the king in the 
Court of Common Pleas for a license granted toa 
man to levy a fine of lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments, to another person; and this must have been 
compounded according to the value of the land, in 
the alienation oflice, before the fine would pass.”) 


“ MULTIPLICANDs.”— What people were de- 
signated by this term? The word occurs in 
the records of a Quaker Church meeting of 
1698, as follows :— 

“This Meet: being informed by Dan' Quare who 
hath of late had occasion upon his outward affairs 
to Travell into flanders That the People were 
greatly Ignorant of ffrids Principles and Practice 
and had a Notion flrids were mud/tiplycands,” &e. 

PENNEY. 

Friends’ Institute, 13, Bishopsgate Without. 


Montcomery MSS.—The following is taken 
from the Rev. George Hill’s elaborate note to 
p. 306 of the Montgomery MSS. (1869) :— 

“On the 10th December, 1610, Brian 
McRowrie Magennis of Edenticullo, near Hills- 
borough, received a grant of the entire cantred, 
lordship, precinct, or circuit of Kilwarlin, contain- 
ing 43 townlands, at the yearly rent of 20/., Irish, 
to hold for ever in common socage. This is now 
the Kilwarlin estate of Lord Downshire. The late 
George Stephenson’s mother was a_Magennis 
lineally descended from this Brian Oge McRowrie, 
and he held the original patent, which had been 
handed down in the family. These lands are 
situated in the parishes of Hillsborough, Blaris, 
Dromore, Dromara, and Annahilt.” 


Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can give 
further information regarding this document. 
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If it has been in existence so ree | it 
ought to be forthcoming. The patent has, 
of course, only an antiquarian value, as the 
lands were forfeited owing to the part taken 
by the then owner in the rebellion of 1641. 
In the proclamation of the Lords Justices 
dated 8 February, 1641 (O.S), one of the 
names on the long list of the proscribed is 
“Rory MacBrian Oge Magennis, late of 
Edentecullagh,” and a reward of 400/. offered 
for his head, if brought in before 25 March 
following (300/. for killing and not bringing 
in the head). THomas FirzpaTRIck. 


Knottys Roap, StREATHAM —I should like 
to know the origin of the name given to this 
road. I have asked a member of the Knollys 
family, but he cannot inform me. 

A. N. Q. 

Hoperes Famity.—Can any of your readers 
tell me the maiden name of Ann, wife of 
James Hodges, of Masulipatam, and mother 
of Lady William Murray? A monument 
in Bath Abbey to James Hodges gives the 
date of her death 11 November, 1823, and 
her arms Sa., a chev. engr. between three 
lions pass. guard. arg. To what family do 
these arms belong ? E. H. FEeLtowes. 

The Cloisters, Windsor Castle. 


Autuors WantTEep.—Who are the author 
and the publisher of a poem commencing— 


A fire-mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a shell? 


The bud on the bough, 
The song of the bird? 


Also— 


J. B. 


DESCENDANTS OF Srr WILLIAM DE LA 
PoE, DIED 1329.—This Sir William had three 
sons : Sir Richard (chief butler to the king, 
1327-38), Sir William (father to the first Earl 
of Suffolk), and John. Sir Richard had two 
sons and three daughters: William, 1316-66 
the father of John, who married Joan Cob- 

am), John, Joan (who married Ralph Basset, 
of Weldon, Northamptonshire), Elizabeth (a 
nun), and Margaret. Is anything known of 
the descendants. if any, of Sir Richard's 
brother John and of Sir Richard’s children ? 

Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Pixs anp Prncusnions.—Can any one give 
me the names of some books that would 
contain the history of pins and pincushions? 
Is there any national collection of pin- 
cushions ; and, if so, where is it? I should 
be glad of any information on this subject. 

(Miss) Eveanor D. Loneman. 

18, Thurloe Square, 8. W. 


Bey lies, 


MICHAEL BRUCE AND BURNS. 

(9 S. vii. 466; viii. 70, 148, 312, 388, 527 ; 

ix. 95.) 

Tue following extract from ‘ Literary 
Coincidences ; and other Papers,’ by W. 
Clouston, pp. 44, 45 (Glasgow, Morison 
Brothers, 1892), will serve to dispel the notion 
that Burns was indebted to Michael Bruce 
for the idea that 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 
Mr. Clouston says :— 

* Blair's ‘Grave’ seems to have been a great 
favourite with Burns, since he quotes frequently 
from it in his Commonplace Book, and in one in- 
stance he has imitated that author, where he says, 
in his ‘ Address to a Mouse’ :— 

The best-laid schemes a’ mice and men 

Gang aft a-gley. 
Blair has :— 
The best-concerted schemes men lay for fame 

Die fast away. 
Here Burns has improved upon Blair, for it is more 
correct to say that men’s objects often miscarry 
than that they ‘die fast away.’” 

In December, 1901, Mr. Henry Grey Graham, 
author of ‘The Social Life of Scotland in 
the Eighteenth Century,’ issued his volume 
entitled ‘Scottish Men of Letters in the 
Eighteenth Century '(London, A. & C. Black). 
This work deals, inter alia, with Michael 
Bruce and John Logan, but in some points 
it is not quite accurate. For instance: Bruce 
was born in 1746 and died in 1767, aged 
twenty-one years and three months. Mr. 
Graham says “he was but twenty years 
old”; and at another place, “only twenty- 
one years old.” Logan was born in 1748 and 
died in London in 1788, aged forty ; but 
Mr. Graham states that he died “at the age 
of fifty-one.” Minor inaccuracies also occur, 
such as ** Kinneswood” (for Kinnesswood) ; 
“Mr. Thomas Main” (for Mair) ; “Dr. John 
Brown ” (this John Brown had not the degree 
of D.D.) ; “ 4th of July, 1767,” instead of 6th, 
for the date of Bruce’s death. He is called 
“a delicate, ill-fed lad,” and is described 
as “a lad” when he “wrote his touching 
‘ Elegy ’” in the spring before he died. Logan, 
on the other hand, is termed ‘‘a clever, 
uncouth young man of nineteen” when he 
visited Kinnesswood. Mr. Graham _ repeats 
the usual apocryphal stories regarding “a 
leathern-covered quarto” and the “singed 
fowls,” but he is mistaken in his reference 
to Logan’s ‘ Poems,’ issued in 1781. He avers 
that “in this volume eleven of the seventeen 


pieces in Bruce’s ‘ Poems’ (1770) were inserted 
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as Logan’s own—leaving only six to have 
been by his friend and the other ‘different 
authors’ spoken of in the old preface.” As 
a matter of fact, only one piece— The Ode 
to the Cuckoo’—appeared in both volumes, 
but several alterations were made in the later 
version. Both differ from that printed in 
Ruddiman’s Weekly Magazine for 1774, which 
is believed to be in reality from one of the 
copies in MS. which Mrs. Hutcheson, Logan’s 
cousin, told Dr. Anderson in 1795 she knew 
had been circulating in East Lothian in 1767, 
before Logan obtained Bruce’s MSS. 

The fourth verse appears as follows in the 
three versions already mentioned :— 


1774. 
The school-boy, wand’ring in the wood 
To pull the cowslip gay 
Starts when thy curious voice he hears, 
And imitates thy lay. 


1770. 
The schoolboy, wand’ring in the wood 
To pull the flow’rs so gay 
Starte, thy curious voice to hear 
And imitates thy lay. 


1781. 
The school-boy, wandering thro the wood 
To pull the primrose Fay: 
Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 


Mr. Graham concludes by asking, ‘* Was it 
the r schoolmaster lad of Kinross-shire or 
the brilliant, dissipated clerical failure who 
wrote ‘The Ode to the Cuckoo’?” The 
latter, I maintain. although I do not admit 
that he was a “ failure.” 

The articles in the Scots Magazine are as 
under :— 

“Smeaton (James), ‘A Letter on the Authorshi 
of the “ Ode to the Cuckoo,”’ Jan., 1892 (published 
by Cowan & Co., Perth, N.B.). 

Hewison (Rev. J. King, M.A.), ‘John Logan, the 
Poet,’ Nov. and Dec., 1894, and Jan., 1895. 

“Inquirer” (Dr. A. M. McDonald), ‘ The Ode to 
the Cuckoo,’ Nov. and Dec., 1897. 

Smail (Adam), ‘The Bruce-Logan Controversy— 
a Notice of some Recent Writings,’ Dec., 1897, and 
Jan., 1898. 

—— ‘Some Early Notices of Michael Bruce and 
the Rev. John Logan,’ Feb., 1898. 

®*Mearns (Rev. P.), ‘ The Poet of Lochleven,’ Feb. 
and March, 1898. 

Smail (Adam), ‘ Michael Bruce and Rev. John 

n,’ March and May, 1898. 

Hewison (Rev. J. King, M.A.), ‘The Michael 
Bruce Forgeries,’ May, 1898. 

“Inquirer” (Dr. A. M. McDonald), ‘ The Bruce- 

n Controversy,’ July, 1898. 

—— ‘Anent some of the Scottish Paraphrases,’ 

Feb., 1900. 


A careful perusal of the above - named 
articles will prove that recent criticism has 


done something to dispel the cloud of obloquy 
which too long had gathered round the name 
and fame of Logan. It has lately been con- 
clusively shown that the charges of pla- 
garism against Logan with reference to 
Zollikofer's ‘Sermons,’ Rutherford’s ‘ View of 
Antient History,’ the ‘ Scottish Paraphrases,’ 
and some of his poems are not in accordance 
with facts. The United Presbyterian Maga- 
zine from August, 1896, to January, 1900, 
contained some very important material on 
“this ancient controversial matter.” Mr. 
Tuomas Bayne therefore scarcely does justice 
to his opponents when he remarks that 
“nothing new on the problem has come to 
light since Dr. Grosart advanced his damaging 
indictment of Logan in his edition of Michael 
Bruce’s poems.” Mr. Bayne allows that “he 
[Dr. See may have been wrong, but his 
error is still to be proved.” Dr. Robertson, 
of Dalmeny, was by no means “a very insig- 
nificant factor in the discussion.” Fortu- 
nately for the reputation of Logan he did 
not deal with Bruce’s MSS. unaided, as the 
annexed letter of his friend Mr. Robertson 
to Dr. Baird fully proves :— 

“ Dalmeny, 22nd February, 1791. Bruce was my 
class-fellow at college, and very particular acquaint- 
ance. He shewed me all his pieces himself. After 
his death, Mr. Logan and I looked over all his MSS., 
and selected those which are published. The rest 
we judged not in a state to be seen by the public, 
and I believe they were all destroyed, among which 
I remember to have seen the poem on the ‘ Last 
Day,’ a long work, and very unequal. I have none 
of his pieces in my own hands, and never had.” 


It will be remembered that Mr. Mackelvie 
on Birrell’s authority says that Logan re- 
turned “a few loose pers, containing 
among other poems ‘The Past Day.’” 

Dr. Grosart evidently stands high in the 
good graces of Mr. Bayne, but this favourable 
view was not taken by Dr. David Laing, Signet 
Library, Edinburgh, who, in his privately 
— brochure entitled ‘Ode to the Cuckoo: 

tdinburgh, 1770, with Remarks on its Author- 
ship, in a Letter to Principal Shairp,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1873, says: “Like the critic who re- 
viewed Grosart’s volume in the Atheneum 
for 1865, p. 48, I may apply to the ‘Hymn 
uestion’ what he said respecting that of 
the authorship of the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo,’ 
that it is one ‘so unimportant that we do 
not care to waste time upon it.’ And truly 
Mr. Grosart’s statements and conclusions are 
so preposterous as not to be worthy of 
notice.” Dr. Laing also blames Dr. Grosart 
for reiterating “at great length all the 
charges against Logan made by Mr. (after- 
ak Dr.) Mackelvie, and that in a most 


* These two writers uphold the claims of Bruce, 


offensive style, while adducing vague tradi- 
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tions and allusions as ‘incontrovertible facts.’” | January, 1900, the Rev. Dr. Small, in an 


There is much truth in this criticism. 


interesting article detailing the steps taken 


Mr. Douglas J. Maclagan, in his_pains-| in the investigation, has at length not only 


taking and accurate wor 3 
Paraphrases’ (Edinburgh, Andrew _ Elliot, | 


1889), devotes chap. v. to Logan and Michael | second edition, 


on ‘ The Scottish | disproved this charge, but has s 


nown that it 
was Tooke who purloined from Logan in a 
‘corrected and improved,” 


Bruce. The two specimens of hymns remem- | of Zollikofer’s sermons, the passage 


bered by David Pearson were said to have 
been considerably altered by Logan. ‘“ And 
yet” these, says Mr. Maclagan, “are un- 


wanting from the original. Logan was d 
before this second edition appeared. In regard 
to the ‘View of Antient History,’ 


in which 


altered.” What becomes of the memory | is to be found incorporated almost the whole 
of “John Birrel, the Bickertons, Arnots,| of Logan’s ‘Synopsis of Lectures on the 


Hendersons, and, indeed, the whole com- 
munity” of Dr. Grosart? Could none of 
them corroborate the statement of Pearson ? 
Could none of them remember the unaltered 
Hymns which they learned in that music 
class? (Buchan’s, at Kinnesswood.) “Truly, 
on such hearsay evidence as has been ad- 
vanced, we cannot assign the Paraphrases or 
yet Logan’s Hymns to Michael Bruce. The 
one point in Bruce’s favour seems to us to 
break down on examination. Logan was in 
possession ; he is, to our mind, in possession 
still of the title to the authorship of the 
Paraphrases.” 

In view of such arguments as have recently 
been advanced by Drs. Small and Sprott, 
Messrs. Hewison, McDonald, Maclagan, and 
others, I am firmly of the opinion that 
Logan claimed nothing more than his due in 
his various publications. Apam SMAIL. 

Edinburgh. 


Mer. Bayne has certainly not been able to 
acquaint himself with all that has been done 
recently towards establishing the case in 
favour of Logan as author of the various 
compositions claimed for Bruce. Even should 
the papers connected with the interdict 
(1782) remain inaccessible, much has been 
brought forward to show upon how unsatis- 
factory a foundation—one composed chiefly 
of tradition intermixed with some astounding 
errors — Mackelvie built a superstructure 
called by Bruce’s latest biographer (Stephen) 
a “great work.” As “qualified specialists ” 
Drs. Mackelvie and Grosart are unfortunate 
in their treatment of the case. The attempt 
to blacken Logan’s character as much as 
possible in one glaring instance shows the 
careless manner in which Mackelvie gathered 
his material. At paragraph 100 of the ‘ Life’ 
this sentence appears :— 

“To these instances of his free use of other 
men’s works, we have to add that a great portion 
of the fourth sermon in volume second is copied 

im from Zollikofer......slavishly transcribed 
—_ Tooke’s English translation of that author’s 
works, 


In the United Presbyterian Magazine, 


Philosophy of History,’ acknowledged in a 
foot-note as Logan’s, it is only necessary to 

int out, in refutation of the charge that 

gan had delivered as his own lectures be- 
longing to Dr. Wm. Rutherford, that Logan’s 
lectures, of which the incorporated synopsis 
was an outline, were not upon ancient history, 
but upon a subject with which he was well 
able to deal—namely, the ‘Philosophy of 
Ancient History.’ Two gross errors on the 
part of Mackelvie are thus disposed of. His 
apology to Mr. Douie, of the Glasgow Gram- 
mar School, written February, 1838, adver- 
tised in the public journals, and printed as 
an addendum to, and bound up with, unsold 
copies of Bruce’s ‘ Poems,’ does not increase 
one’s confidence in the methods pursued in 

reparing his work. For Mackelvie says, 
“T had no definite person whatever in view, 
having of my own knowledge no acquaintance 
with the statements made, which I am now 
satisfied were unfounded.” Bruce died in 1767 ; 
Mackelvie published in 1837. Writing thus 
after an interval of seventy years, it must 
have been exceedingly difficult to verify oral 
statements. One is therefore not surprised 
to find that much of Mackelvie’s work is 
based on local tradition. 

Mr. Bayne’s reference to the MSS. having 
been committed to Logan’s care in 1767 puts 
him on the horns of a dilemma. He must 
either admit that Mackelvie is in error or 
that Logan executed his task in a much 
shorter space of time than that usually 
stated. In any case, eighteen months, not 
three years, is the limit. Paragraph 67 
says, “ Logan, then a tutor in the family of 
Sir John Sinclair.” “Then” is significant. 
For it was not until some time in 1768, pro- 
bably the summer, that Logan, on the re- 
commendation of Dr. Blair, entered upon his 
duties as tutor to the Sinclairs. Here, again, 
in his foot-note to this paragraph, Mackelvie 
is in error in saying that no reference to 
Logan is to be found “in a recently pub- 
lished ‘ Life and Correspondence of Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart.’” Pp. 15, 16, 17, refer to 
Logan’s introduction to this family. So 
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much for Mackelvie and some of his more 

Ipable errors. Dr. Grosart follows suit ; 

ut in addition he has attempted some 
literary criticism, the result of which is cer- 
tainly not favourable to Bruce. In the Scots 
Magazine, December, 1897, the four known 
versions of the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ were 
published—namely, those of 1770, 1774, 1781, 
and 1837. That of 1837 (Mackelvie’s) is sin- 
— in this respect that it professes to be 

ruce’s, yet contains words which Grosart 
maintained were Logan’s—eqg, “ grove,” 
“what time,” and in the last line a most 
unaccountable alteration, for there we have 
“attendants” instead of companions, which 
appears in all the others. Dr. Grosart never 
attempted to account for this version. His 
argument on some other points shows how 
little he deserves the name “ qualified special- 
ist.” I quote again from the Scots Maga- 
zine, November, 1897, to which interested 
readers are referred for Dr. Grosart’s argu- 
ment. The writer says :— 

“*What does this amount to, but that in a MS. 
that was never seen by Logan there occurs, accord- 
ing to Dr. Grosart, his [Logan’s] defacement 
* beauteous,’ and Bruce’s improvement ‘ cowslip ’— 
a Logan-Bruce production in a MS., according to 
Dr. Grosart, ‘independent of Logan.’ Say ‘in- 
dependent of Bruce’ and the difficulty vanishes.” 

Dr. Grosart’s article upon this part of the 
subject will be found in the United Pres- 
byterian Magazine, February, 1897. Mr. 

AYNE's extract from Grosart’s edition of 
Bruce’s ‘Poems’ merely shows that Grosart 
depended upon Mackelvie for information 
regarding Bruce’s MSS. As I have already 
clearly shown, 1768, at the earliest, was the 
year in which they came into Logan’s pos- 
session. It may even have been as late as 
1769, when he was returning from Caithness, 
that he received them. Of course, when Mr. 
BAYNE says, “ y= controversy...... has made 
no progress in thirty years,” he may have in 
view that the admirers of Bruce have been 
unable to advance their case by any fresh 
argument since Grosart published his re- 
markable volume. On the other hand, Logan’s 
case grows stronger and stronger the more 
Mackelvie is analyzed. From a short corre- 
spondence I had upon this subject with Dr. 
Grosart I quite agree with Mr. Bayne that 
he would in any future edition of Bruce's 
‘Poems’ have emphasized his own view of 
the authorship of the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo,’ 
nor should I have expected him to retract 
one iota of all that he had penned against 
Logan. Yet the expunging of these charges 
of plagiarism from Mackelvie removes two 
of the strongest buttresses by which the 
fabric built upon tradition was supported. 


This foundation of tradition is itself also 
seriously undermined, and what has been 
reared upon it becomes untrustworthy, when 
the manner of transmission of the tradition 


is seriously investigated. 
A. M. McDona.p. 


ENDORSEMENT”: DorsO - VENTRALITY” 
(9% S. ix. 64).— Some banks uire the 
endorsement of the payee of a cheque in 
addition to his discharge on the face of it, 
especially when the latter takes the form o' 
a stamped receipt. The instructions on the 
dividend warrant referred to may therefore 
have been quite in order, seeing that the back 
demanded attention as well as the front—a 
clear case of ‘‘ dorso-ventrality.” 

Caras. GILLMAN. 

Salisbury. 


I do not think any banker would admit 
that a cheque can be endorsed by the payee 
signing a receipt at the foot of it. Where 
cheques are in the form mentioned at the 
above reference they must be receipted and 
endorsed before payment can be obtained. 
The words “This cheque requires endorse- 
ment” have no reference to the receipt on 
the front of the cheque. The same words 
constantly appear on cheques to which a 
receipt form is not attached. I remember 
reading an election petition case in which 
counsel contended that certain endorsements 
required by the Ballot Act ought to be made 
on the front of the ballot paper, but (as might 
be expected) he failed to carry the court with 
him. F. W. Reap. 


UNCOVERING AT THE NATIONAL ANTHEM (9 
S. ix. 109).—Fifty odd years ago it was rare 
to hear in country loans ‘God save the 
Queen’ sung; hardly ever was it called 
‘The National Anthem.’ We were taught 
that it was “respectful” to stand in a room 
when ‘God save the Queen’ was sung, and 
for boys and men to take off their hats when 
the hymn was heard out of doors. The cus- 
tom of uncovering was not much observed, so 
far as I remember, and at big gatherings out 
of doors never a hat was removed, except on 
the platform, and then all were not of one 
mind. There was not any intention of dis- 
respect in keeping the hat on, so far as I 
remember. But ‘God save the Queen’ was 
rarely heard out of doors. 

Taos. 

Worksop. 


Weexs’s Museum (9*" 5S. ix. 8, 97).—This 
museum was established as early, at least, as 
1803, for in that edition of the ‘Picture of 
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London’ it is stated, although the exhibition 
was already open, that “when complete it 
will form an interesting object to the 
curious ”; and the grand room was not 117, 
but 107 ft. long—at least so it appears in my 
own copy of that year of this most valuable 
compendium of the time. In another copy 
in my possession, dated 1818, the “show” 


was still prospering, and the grand room is | 


still described as 107 ft. long. The error with 
ard to the date is, however, traceable, 
probably, to Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities of London.’ 
HotpeN MacMIcHAEL. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


Bett Inscription AT PUNCKNOWLE, Dorset 
(3" 8. vii. 137 ; 9° S. vii. 365 ; viii. 22, 153).—1t 
has occurred to me that “ lathers,” in “ must 
ancient lathers still maintayne,” should per- 
haps be read “leathers,” and be understood as 
oa a to the whit-leather bawdricks by 
which the clappers were commonly suspended 
in 1629, and which required a great deal of 
“maintaining” in order to keep them in 
repair. 

urham. 

Winpow Guass (9 ix. 87, 159).—The 
unexpected always happens was the veritable 
dictum of one of our greatest statesmen, and 
it certainly has happened, so far as I am 
concerned, in the communications of MEssrs. 
Sr. Crarr BappELEy and R. in your 
issue of 22 February. Until I read them I 
had fully believed the Romans were not 
acquainted with window glass. I had some 
correspondence with my friend Mr. G. C. 
WARDEN upon the matter, and had referred 
to Pliny as the earliest and best authority. 
That indefatigable author, in naming all 
kinds of glass made up to his time, omits all 
mention of the use of it for windows. He 
mentions mirrors, but says they were made 
of obsidian, and that imitation obsidian was 
made. He speaks of Scaurus, the stepson of 
Sylla, having built a temple, and says the 
first story was of marble and the second 
story of glass (book xxxvi. c. 24); but in 
c.64 he explains this by saying “mosaic pave- 
ments were made in the time of Sylla, but 
now they have been transferred to arches 
and panels, as seen in the walls of the temple 
of Scaurus.” 1 looked at Rees’s and other 
works of the same kind, and found only 
negative information ; and, lastly, I cannot 
remember, after thirty-six years’ regular 
study of ‘N. & Q.,’ to have seen anything of 
an aflirmative character. Small pieces of 


glass of various colours were undoubtedly 
used in mosaic work, but this fact does not 
indicate window glass. One would like to 


know something more about Mr. Sr. Ciarr 
Bappe.ey’s find. Would it be too much to 
ask him if the date of the destruction of the 
villa at Antium is known to him? A villa 
might have been built many years before 
A.D., and if it were not destroyed for some 
three or four hundred years there was time 
for the use of glass for the windows to have 
been adopted. May I be permitted to ask 
Mr. Bappetey further if the panes of glass 
found at Pompeii are still in existence? 
F. CiayTon. 
Morden. 


SLEEPING GARMENTS (3™ §. iv. 246, 332, 
439; vi. 316; xi. 51; xii. 175).—A quarto 
volume of Bible pictures, to which I drew 
attention in 8 §. x. 435, was published at 
Amsterdam about the year 1700. in plate 16 
Jacob blesses his sons, sitting up in a cano- 
pied bed, supported by a pillow like a small 
cotton-bale. He is evidently nude, though 
the part of him from the waist down is 
covered up by the bedclothes. But in plate 71 
Hezekiah lies in a canopied bed, clothed in an 
ample nightgown, and receives the prophet. 
His crown and sceptre are laid on an orna- 
mental chest, and there are other signs of 
modern work which cannot be specified here. 

RicuarpD H. Trornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Lapy Norrmneuam (9 §, ix. 128).—This 
lady’s thirty children do not constitute a 
record in maternity. I quote from the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxiii. p. 80, as follows :— 

*'Thomas Greenhill, writer on embalming, son of 
William Greenhill, of Greenhill, at Harrow, Middle- 
sex, a counsellor-at-law and secretary to General 
Monck, was born in 1681, after his father’s death. 
His mother was Elizabeth, daughter of William 
White, of London, who had by one husband thirty- 
nine children, all (it is said) born alive and baptized, 
and all single births except one. An addition was 
made to the arms of the family in 1698 in com- 
memoration of this extraordinary case of fecundity. 
There are portraits of Elizabeth Greenhill at 
Walling Wells, near Worksop, and at Lowesby 
Hall, Leicestershire.” 

One of this family, a William Greenhil 
was an early Governor of Harrow Schoo 
(1586-1613); and in 1621 Joseph Greenhill 
was the first university scholar elected from 
that school. A. R. Baytey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


CHocoLaTE (9 §. viii. 160, 201, 488 ; ix. 53). 
—Evidence of a still earlier use of chocolate 
is intimated by the publication in 1652 of a 
book entitled ‘Chocolate, the Nut of the 
Cocoa Tree, manufactured in a peculiar man- 
ner’ (vide Robert Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica,’ s.v. ‘Chocolate’). This would be ten 
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years before the issue of Dr. Stubbe’s ‘ Indian 
ectar,’ 1662, and seven years before Thomas 
Rugge’s ‘ Mercurius Politicus Redivivus,’ 
uoted by W.I. R. V. Then again, in the 


ublic Advertiser of 16 June, 1657, the follow- | 


ing advertisement is said to occur :—‘“In 
Bishopsgate Street, in Queen’s Head Alley, 
at a Frenchman’s house, is an excellent West 
India drink, called chocolate, to be sold, 
where you may have it ready at any time, 
and also unmade at reasonable rates” (‘ Ency. 
Brit.,’ ninth edition, s.v. ‘ Cocoa’). Chocolate 
houses began to spring up in Queen Anne’s 
reign, sometimes assuming the sign of the 
“Cocoa Tree,” as in the case of the now his- 
toric club of that name, transferred, before 
its clubhood, from Pall Mall to its present 
abode in St. James’s Street. The chocolate- | 
house sign of the “Cocoa Tree” survived as | 
late as 1808, when it distinguished the shop | 
of a tea-dealer at 302, Holborn (* Banks Coll. 
of Shop-bills,’ 3). There was a chocolate | 
house in St. Martin’s Lane, “ next to Slaugh- | 
ter’s Coffee-house ” (Daily Adv., 15 Oct., 1742), | 
and another at Blackheath (‘O. and N.'! 
Lond.’), and no doubt many other such houses 
could be named, but the high price at which 
the new preparation was retailed kept it for 
a long time out of the reach of any but the 
most wealthy. A silver chocolate mill was 
apparently among the necessaries of a wealthy 
traveller’s outfit, but so rare was it that the 
present-day dealer in antique silver does not 
seem to be aware of an example which has 
survived the melting-pot. It was, however, | 
probably like a Queen Anne coffee-pot, and 

used to beat up chocolate by putting its par- 

ticles in a circular motion with a stick rubbed 

between the hands. Such a utensil is adver- | 
tised, among other articles for the recovery 
of which twenty-five guineas reward is | 
offered, as having been stolen from the “ One | 
Bell” in the Strand. It was engraved with | 
“three boars’ heads on fess in a lozenge” | 
(Daily Adv., 25 March, 1742). It was after | 
the dried kernels of the cocoa tree had been | 
pounded in a mortar that the mill came into 
use. The powdered chocolate was “ steeped 
in a little water and worked well with the 
little mill, whence they abstract a very large 
scum, which is so much the more augmented 
by how much the Cacao is the more old and 
rotten. This scum they put into a dish a part, 
mixing therewith a sufficient quantity of 


Sugar, which done, they set it up for their | & 


use, and drink it cold...... not in Winter, but 
in the greatest heat of Summer.” This was 
one of several ways of making chocolate 
described in a little book entitled ‘The Man- 
ner of Making of Coffee, Tea, and Chocolate, 


newly done out of French and Spanish,’ 1685. 
There is an excellent account of ‘Chocolate 
and Cocoa’ in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. xlv. (New Series). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 
| Wimbledon Park Road. 


Mr. Edward Forbes Robinson in his ‘ Early 
History of Coffee-houses in England’ (Lon- 
don, 1893) tells us (p. 73) that “about the 
year 1650 coffee and chocolate began to be 
frequently taken” at Oxford. His authority 
is Anthony 4 Wood. In the appendix to this 
book Mr. Robinson reprints part of ‘The 
Character of a Coffee-house,’ first printed in 
1665. It contains the following allusion to 
chocolate :— 

The Player calls for Chocolate. 

All which the Bumpkin, wondering at, 
Cries, ho, my Masters, what d’ ye speak, 
DY ye call for drink in Heathen Greek? 
Give me good old Ale or Beer, 

Or else I will not drink, I swear. 


Hrart. 


Sarps or War on LAnp S. vii. 147, 235, 
296, 354, 431; viii. 128)—When this query 
appeared I did not happen to see it, and the 
replies which have from time to time been 
proffered have not enlightened me as to the 


_exact form of the original question. Being 
|now better informed, I offer the following. 


An account of Emanuel Swedenborg’s engi- 
neering feat at the siege of Frederickshall is 
to be found in the collection of documents 


/concerning his life and character made by 


the late Rev. R. L. Tafel, A.M., Ph.D., and pub- 
lished by the Swedenborg Society in 1875-7, 
vol. i. pp. 554, 555. The account is transiated 
from Fryxell’s ‘ Beriittelser ur Svenska His- 
torien,’ part xxix. pp. 128, 129, and describes 
the modus operand: thus :— 


“Charles [XII.] then hit upon the same idea 
which Peter tried to carry out near Twerminne in 
1713. Over heaps of brushwood, by means of 
rollers and through flowing water, he dragged and 
carried two galleys, several large ts, and a sloop 
overland from Striimstad to the Iddefjord, about 
two and a half Swedish miles [about seventeen 
English miles]. Polhem had formed the plan, and 
he sent Swedenborg to execute it. At first the 
work went on very slowly ; but soon Charles came 
himself, and urged on the work in person. For 
every yard over which any of the craft was carried 
he gave to each man engaged in the work a small 
remuneration ; and they raised a loud huzza when 
the first galley shot down into the waters of the 
Iddefjord. ‘You see now,’ said the king, ‘ that it 
oes; and now the other craft must come also.’ 
And so they did.” 

CHARLES HIGHAM. 


Cuatices oF Woop (9 §S. ix. 89).—The 
eighteenth canon of the Council of Tribur, 
A.D, 895, in Gratian’s ‘ Decretum,’ iii. Dist. i. 
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ce. 44, is as follows done into English. Its 
language may explain some of the conflicting 
statements of the authorities. The vessels 
in which the most holy mysteries are con- 
secrated are chalices and patens, as to which 
Boniface, bishop (of Mainz) and martyr 
(A.D. 755), when asked whether it were lawful 
to consecrate the sacraments in wooden 
vessels, made answer: “Formerly golden 
priests used wooden chalices; now, on the 
contrary, wooden priests use golden chalices.” 
Zephyrinus (A.D. 202-219), the sixteenth 
Roman bishop, appointed the use of glass 
patensin celebrating Mass. Afterwards Urban, 
the seventeenth Pope (A.p. 223-230), caused 
all the sacred vessels to be made in silver. 
In this, as in all other matters connected 
with worship, with lapse of time the mag- 
nificence of the duties has grown. Now- 
adays, in order that the splendour of Mother 
Church may not be lessened, but may be 
increased and multiplied, we, who are the 
servants of the householder, decree that 
henceforth no priest in any way presume to 
consecrate the holy mystery of the body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ in wooden 
vessels, lest the service whereby God is to be 
appeased should stir Him to anger. 

The forty-first of King Edgar’s canons in 
960, following the above, runs: “ And that 
every chalice in which the Housel is hallowed 
be molten, and that no man hallow it in a 
wooden chalice.” Oswatp J. REICHEL. 


In the maritime museum at Madrid there 
is exhibited a chalice made of the wood of 
the tree in the shade of which was celebrated 
the first Mass in Havannah on 19 March, 
1519. B. D. 


Information on the prohibition of the use 
of chalices of wood and references to Cardinal 
Bona’s work and other authorities will be 
found in the 7'ransactions of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society, N.S., vol. iii. p. 215, sqq. 

DetrTa. 
_ If Mr. Brack will turn to ‘N. & 
1. 211, 340, 440; 4% S. iii. 597; iv. 46, he will 
find many long and interesting replies to an 
inquiry bearing the title ‘ Wooden Chalices.’ 
EverarD Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Iste or Roseneatna (9* §S. ix. 128).—Rose- 
neath was called an isle long before Sir 
Walter Scott’s day. On 25 August, 1548, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, confirmed to Gilbert 
McKynne a charter, dated the 16th, of the 
lands of Knockdoire “in insula de Rosneith 
vic. Dunbertane.” In a retour of the follow- 
ing year certain lands “ jacentibus in insula 


de Rosneth” are referred to. In another, 
dated 1663, reference is made to the “ paro- 
chia et insula de Rosneth.” It was not un- 
common to apply the term “isle” toa wing of 
land, like Roseneath, stretching out into the 
water, though not entirely surrounded by it. 
In these more exact days we should call it a 
pen-insula. But our forebears split _no hairs 
in a trifle of that kind. Then, in Scots, an 
aisle of a church—ala, a wing—is called an 
isle, and is latinized insula. The fancy is 
the same. J. L ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


I would suggest that Sir Walter was right, 
and that Roseneath was commonly spoken of 
as an island because it was originally quite 
surrounded by water. A similar case is that 
of the peninsula of Pendinas, at St. Ives, 
Cornwall. It is, and always has been, called 
“‘ The Island,” though it has never been any- 
thing but a peninsula within historic times. 
Geology, however, shows that its designation 
is a very ancient days. 

It ma of interest to refer here to 
the St. Ives family of Ninnis, or Ninnes. 
They are so called after a male ancestor who 
resided on The Island—Cornish an Enys. 
The surname is, therefore, as strictly local as 
any could well be. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“Bar sInister” (9 S. ix. 64, 152).— Your 
correspondent Cot. Prrpgavx is, I think, in 
error in asserting that Catherine Sedley, 
Countess of Dorchester, died childless. Her 
daughter Catherine, Duchess of Buckingham, 
is a well-known historical character, the “old 
Princess Buckingham,” as Horace Walpole 
called her. Cot. Pripgaux adds that no 
descendant of James II. sits, or has sat for 200 
years, in the House of Lords. He appears to 
ave overlooked the fact that Sir Henry 
Waldegrave, created Baron Waldegrave of 
Chewton 20 January, 1685/6, married Hen- 
rietta FitzJames, natural daughter of James 
by Mrs. Arabella Churchill ; and the descen- 
dants of this marriage include the present Earl 
Waldegrave, Lord Radstock, rl of Sel- 
borne, Earl Powis, Lord Windsor, and possibly 
other peers. H. 


Cot. Prrpeaux refers to the term “bar 
sinister” at p. 21 of Lord Rosebery’s ‘ Napo- 
leon,’ and thinks that “his lordship may have 
supposed that the literary poise of this pas- 
sage would suffer if, with pedantic accuracy, 
he had used the correct term, ‘ baton sinister. 
Lord Rosebery certainly errs in good com- 
pany, for Walter Scott uses the same expres- 
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sion in the twenty-third chapter of ‘ Wood- 
stock’ :— 

* But then her father—the stout old cavalier—my 
father’s old friend—should such a thing befall, it 
would break his heart. Break a pudding’s end. He 

more sense. If I give his grandson a title to 
quarter the arms of England, what matter if a bar 
sinister is drawn across them?” 
James WaTsON. 


The darve is a sign of illegitimacy in France, 

but whether it is actually the same bearing 
as the English 4ar, [am unable to say. The 
Intermédiaire for 30 January (cols. 107, 108) 
contains an interesting article on the signs of 
mourning introduced into their arms by the 
suffering Protestants after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. “Finally,” says the 
writer, 
“Louis XIV. having had the registers of the 
Protestants’ Htat-civil seized, they could not prove 
their filiation and were presumed to be bastard: 
the inhabitants of Bagnols protested ; many took 
for arms the barre, ordinary sign of bastardy, mais 
occupant le tiers de Vécu; now in this case the 
barre, according to the laws of blazonry, is one of 
the most honourable bearings.” MP 


FrrepLaces IN CATHEDRAL CuuRcHEs (9% 
S. ix. 88).—If your correspondent will turn 
to ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™ 5. x. 186, 256, 393, he will 
find that at the under-mentioned places a fire- 
cradle or grate, or the remains of one, were 
to be seen, but generally in the church 
towers. Various suggestions as to their use 
are also given: Bradeston, Ranworth, Thorpe 
Abbotts, Tunsted, all in the county of Nor- 
folk ; Mettingham, Suffolk ; Battlefield, Salop ; 
and Bedlake, Yorkshire. 

Everard Home CoLeman. 


Exeter Cathedral contains no ancient fire- 
place, and only one medizval instance exists 
in any church in Devon. It is at St. Andrew’s, 
Colebrooke, and occurs in the north wall of 
the Copleston chantry situated to the north 
of the chancel. There used to be a similar 
one in the chantry at Luton Hoo (Beds), but 
that was destroyed by fire in November, 1843. 
Colebrooke now claims to be unique in this 
respect amongst all the old parish churches 
of England. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


THACKERAY Quotation (9 ix. 107).— 
* The first ambassador whom the New World 
of Letters sent to the Old” is in ‘Nil Nisi 
Bonum,’ in the number of the Cornhill Maga- 
zine for February, 1860.' In the twenty-four- 
volume edition of Thackeray, begun in 1878, it 
is included in the ‘Roundabout Papers,’ but 
in the CornAii/ itself it is not included in 
that series, 


THE CuuRcH (9 S. viii. 420, 
486 ; ix. 55).—Unless the church tower were 
detached it would be difficult for ple to 
clip or embrace it, as Mr. F. T. ELwortay 
supposes that they did. It requires a very 
accommodating imagination to see in a tower 
attached to a church and set “four square” 
such likeness to a maypole as would qualify 
it to share the same symbolic honours. 

St. SwITHIN. 


“ LupDI MAGISTER” (9% §, viii. 516 ; ix. 86). 
—The head master of Winchester was thus 
styled upon the Long Rolls, or annual official 
lists of the college, 1653-89 inclusive, so 
far as the series is complete. Since 1690 the 
term “Informator,’ which was that used 
by William of Wykeham in his statutes for 
the college in 1409, has been used on these 
documents. I have been informed that the 
terms “Ludi magister,” “ Archididascalus,” 
“ Hypodidascalus,” and “ Pedagogus” came 
into fashion with the Renaissance. 


W. H. 


Lorp Mayors’ “ PaGEants” (9 58. ix. 68). 
—The pageant for 1609 was ‘Camp-bell, or 
the lronmongers Faire Feild,’ by Anthony 
Munday, of which there is an imperfect copy* 
in the British Museum ; that tor 1621 was 
‘The Sunne in Aries,’ by Thomas Middleton, 
reprinted in Dyce’s edition of Middleton’s 
works and in Nichols’s ‘Progresses of 
James I.’; that for 1622 was ‘ The Triumphs of 
Honor and Virtue,’ by Thomas Middleton, 
of which the British Museum possesses an 
imperfect copy ; and that for 1623, also by 
Thomas Middleton, entitled ‘The Triumphs 
of Integrity,’ which is reprinted by Dyce. 
Curiously enough, however, there appear to 
exist two pageants for the inauguration of 
Lord Mayor Lumley (1623), as the British 
Museum Catalogue gives one by Anthony 
Munday, entitled ‘The Triumphs of the 
Golden Fleece.’ It would be interesting to 
learn which of these was the official version, 
and why the Drapers’ Company placed the 
commission in the hands of two City poets. 

Epwarp M. BorraJo. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


The printed “ pageant” for the inaugura- 
tion of Sir Thomas Cambell’s mayoralty, 
1609, was written by Anthony Munday, and 
is entitled ‘Camp-bell, or the Lronmongers 
Faire Feild’ It is extremely rare, and 
practically unknown. I have never met with 
a perfect copy, nor, indeed, any but that 
in the National Collection, containing only 
sheet & (four leaves). The shows, long left 


The only one known.) 
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off, were on this occasion revived by order 
of the king. Respecting that of Sir William 
Craven, 1610, I have no note, although it 
would appear that there was such a one. Sir 
Edward Barkham’s, 1621, was ‘The Sunne in 
Aries,’ by Thomas Middleton (seven leaves 
without pagination =sig. a—B), which is 
very rare. That of Sir Peter Proby, 1622, 
also by Middleton, is entitled ‘The Triumphs 
of Honor and Vertue,’ and is of extreme 
rarity. Hazlitt calls it “unique.” There is 
an imperfect copy of seven leaves (wanting 
the title) in the British Museum. It has 
been reprinted in the Shakespeare Society 
Papers. ii. That of Sir Martin Lumley, 1623, 
‘The Triumphs of the Golden Fleece’ (four 
leaves without pagination), was by Munday, 
a copy of which is in the National Collection. 
There was also another “pageant” for the 
occasion, written by Middleton, entitled ‘The 
Triumphs of Integrity’ (nine leaves), and 
the Duke of Devonshire possesses a copy. 

may add that the libraries of the British 
Museum and the Guildhall, London, con- 
tain the finest collections of Lord Mayors’ 
“pageants” extant. Some of those at the 
Museum belonged to the well-known Hum- 


The Lord Mayor's pageant for the year 
1621 was reprinted in Nichols’s ‘ Progresses, 
Processions, and Magnificent Festivities of 
King James I.’ It is also given, together 
with that for the year 1623, in the ‘ Lord 
Mayors’ Pageants,’ by F. W. Fairholt, issued 
by the Percy Society in 1843. Both of the 
above-named volumes are in the Corporation 
Library, Guildhall. 

Reference should be made to 7” S. vii. 
47, 211, 294, for the titles of other works 
treating on this subject. 

Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Sraunton, WorcesTersuire (9 viii. 
383, 510 ; ix. 11, 92, 110, 170).—I think your 
correspondent has proved his case. 

W. DILKE 


“ BEANFEAST” (8 §. xii. 64, 174, 312, 371). 
—In ‘Time’s Telescope for 1820,’ p. 247, I 
find this term applied to the celebrated Fair- 
lop Fair. The extracts refer to Daniel Day, 
the founder of the fair, who died in 1767 :— 

“Mr. Day was the possessor of a small estate in 
Essex, at no great distance from Fairlop Oak. To 
this venerable tree he used, on the first Friday in 
July, annually to repair; thither it was his custom 
toinvite a party of his neighbours to accompany 
him, and, under the shade of its branches and leaves, 
to dine on beans and bacon.” 

“Mr. Day, during his life, annually visited his 
favourite spot ; and, in memory of its origin, never 


| failed, on the day of the fair, to provide several 
sacks of beans, with a proportionate quantity of 
bacon, which he distributed, from the trunk of the 
tree, to the persons there assembled. For several 
years before the death of the benevolent. although 
humorous, founder of this public beanfeast, the 
pump and block makers of Wapping, to the number 
of thirty or forty, went annually to the fair in a 
boat made, like that of Robinson Crusoe or an 
Indian canoe, of one entire piece of fir. This 
amphibious vehicle was covered with an awning, 
mounted on a coach-carriage, and drawn by six 
post-horses, the whole adorned with ribands, flags, 
and streamers. It was furnished with a band of 

| musicians, and attended, as may be supposed, 

By whifflers and staffiers on foot.” 

If Fairlop Fair was known as a beanfeast, the 

| transfer of the term to other annual outings 

| appears to me natural. H. Davi. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS AND SHROVE 
Tuespay (9" S. ix. 86).—There is an interest- 
|ing allusion to the custom at Oxford with 
regard to Christmas decorations in the last 
number of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
|mission Reports. Dr. Stratford, Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, writing to Lord 
| Harley, afterwards second Earl of Oxford, 
| 3 February, 1719/20, says :— 
| Tt has been usual for our choristers to burn the 
| day before Candlemas the greens which are put up 
in the hall at Christmas. They did so on Monday 
at noon. There was no fire in the hall at supper 
time, being fast night...... Nothing appeared till 
| Tuesday morning about 5o’clock, when the lanthorn 
| appeared all in a flame......I bless God he quenched 
| it, but not without the loss of that part of the roof 
| on which the lanthorn stood and of the breadth of 
a window on each side of the lanthorn.”—Report 
of the MSS. of his Grace the Duke of Portland, 


part vii. p. 269. 
G. F. R. B. 


“ HIGH-FALUTING ” (9° §, viii. 505 ; ix. 176). 
—There is but one objection to Dr. Brewer's 
derivation from the ‘‘ Du. verlocten, high- 
flown”; but it is sufficient. The word is a 
ghost-word, with a wholly imaginary mean- 
ing. To launch such words is a common 
device, and often succeeds with the simple. 

At the same time the notion that the prefix 
fa- represents the unaccented Du. prefix ver- 
is not a bad one. And if Dr. Brewer, in- 
stead of trusting to his creative fancy, had 
only consulted a Dutch dictionary, he might 
have found something better. Thus Calisch’s 
dictionary (1875) has Du. verluchten, to air ; 
verluchting, an airing. Also luchten, to air, 
ventilate ; /uchtig, airy, thin, light, unsub- 
stantial, careless, unsteady, flighty ; from 
lucht, air, atmosphere. Supposing that lucht 
could easily pass into Jute, by neglect of the 
guttural, we may easily imagine that high- 
faluting would mean “ going high in air,” or 


“soaring” or “flighty”; and high-faluting 
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words would mean “flighty talk.” This is, 
of course, a guess ; but it has the advantage 
of starting from a Dutch word that is per- 
fectly real and common, and not one that 
was constructed for the purpose of mystifying 
the credulous. CELER. 


Wipow or Protector Duke or SoMERSET, 
Hanwortu, Mrppiesex (9 §. ix. 148).— 
Hanworth House was built originally as a 
hunting-box by King Henry VILI. Towards 
the end of his reign it was settled in dower 
upon Queen Katherine Parr, who frequently 
resided there after the king’s death with her 
second husband, the Lord Admiral Seymour, 
brother of the Protector, and the Princess 
Elizabeth, whose education was entrusted to 
her care. It was at Hanworth that the 
harmless familiarities took place between 
Elizabeth and the Lord Admiral and his wife 
—a molehill which was transformed into 
a mountain at the admiral’s trial. The 
manor of Hanworth was granted for life to 
Anne, Duchess of Somerset, the widow of the 
Protector. In 1578 the duchess entertained 
Elizabeth at Hanworth, when the queen, at 
the request of the Countess of Hertford, the 
duchess’s daughter-in-law, sat to Cornelius 
Ketel for her portrait. She again visited 
Hanworth in September, 1600, when William 
Killigrew was in possession of the manor, 
and Tented in the park. The Newdegates 
were then settled at Harefield Place, a few 
miles off. The old house at Hanworth was 
burnt down by accident on 26 March, 1797. 
Little of the ancient structure remained, as 
extensive repairs and alterations had been 
effected by the Killigrews and subsequent 
proprietors. W. F. Pripeaux. 


The manor of Hanworth was granted to 
Anne, Duchess of Somerset, for life in 1558, 
and in 1578 shé entertained Elizabeth there. 
Hanworth House was destroyed by fire on 
26 March, 1797, but, according to Thorne’s 
‘Handbook to the Environs of London’ 
(1876), part i. p. 314, ‘“‘the moat and a few 
vestiges of the house may be seen imme- 
diately W. of Hanworth Ch.” G. F. R. B. 


Bérancer: ‘Le Ror v’Yveror’ (9 §. 
ix. 88).—Mr. Boucnier will be amused to 
hear that one of our local “historians ” boldly 
claims the hero of Béranger’s poem for the 
Isle of Axholme. We are told in the appen- 
dix to Read’s history of the isle that, accord- 
ing to a local tradition—which I think I may 
say survives only in the work named, and 
probably originated in the writer’s own head 
—the real name of this potentate was Ornulff, 
who reigned over the isle in the time of the 


Heptarchy, and that it was in his honour 
that “ the late Baron-de-Berenger” wrote the 
verses, of which a free rendering is there 
given. I quote the first stanza only :— 
*Tis really a great while 
Since there reigned in Axholme’s Isle 
A king but little spoken of in story, 
Who betimes he went to bed, 
And was slow to raise his head, 
Nor lost a wink of sleep for lack of glory. 
And a nightcap which Dame Fate 
Made to fit upon his pate 
Was all the crown, they say, of this wondrous 


potentate. 
Oh la! oh la! oh dear! oh dear ! 
Want « funny little king in Axholme’s Isle was 
ere 

What a funny little king was here, oh dear! 

What a funny little king was here! 
The “legend” is evidently founded upon 
the well-known story of Edgar and Elfrid 
but many additional circumstances are added 
to account for Ornulff, who is the son of 
Elfrida and the king’s emissary ; and both 
the time and the place are changed. The 
whole business was probably intended for a 
joke ; but whether the historian was himself 
the wag, or some foreign wit imposed upon 
his “islonian” simplicity, I 


Lovers of Béranger will find much profit- 
able and interesting matter in his preface 
to the ‘Chansons et Derniéres’ 
(Garnier, 1876). He there discourses at 
some length on his political creed and his 
chansons, and pays the Frenchman’s tribute 
to the genius of Napoleon. Chambers speaks 
of Béranger’s devotion to the Napoleonic 
legend ; but his craintes, as expressed in the 
*Traité de Politique a |’Usage de Lise,’ show 
that he was not blind to the emperor’s grave 
errors, and did not hesitate to point them 
out. In ‘Le Roi d’Yvetot’ he likely enough 
portrayed the antithesis to Napoleon. 

B. MOSELEY. 

Burslem. 

M. Gustave Masson, in ‘ La Lyre Frangaise,’ 
1867, p. 407, has a note: “This masterpiece 
of satirical songs, composed in 1813, was evi- 
dently directed against the insatiable ambi- 
tion of the Emperor Napoleon.” W. C. B. 


PortuGcugesE NAVAL Supremacy (9 §, ix. 
147).—The empire of the Portuguese in the 
East seems to have n as short-lived as 
their discoveries were brilliant. They had 
incessantly to fight with the natives, and 
were hard pressed later on by the Dutch and 


to a less extent by the English. According 
to one authority it was impossible that a 
nation so small and without liberty should 
long maintain her supremacy over so wide- 


— 
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spread an area. The story of the fall of their 
Hastern empire is related in Danvers’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Portuguese in India,’ for the 
author does not confine himself to that 
country, but tells us much about Macao, the 
Malay Peninsula, Ternate, Amboyna, and 
Tidore, as well as about Africa. Brazil, of 
course, was lost in comparatively recent 
times. The ‘History of Spain and Portugal,’ 
in the “Cabinet C relopadia,” is supposed, I 
believe, to be a work of considerable merit. 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


Mr. R. 8. Whiteway’s ‘Rise of the Portu- 
uese Power in India’ (Constable, 1899) may 
Be of use. 


See upon the Portuguese military and mer- 
cantile supremacy over the world’s seas the 
books of Hugues eg at the University 
of Turin) and Ulisse Grifoni (Professor of 
Geography), passim in the Rivista Marittima 
of Rome. Baron Atbert LuMBroso. 

Frascati, Italy. 


“Sxreret” (9 §. ix. 108).—This is more 
usually known as a garden-reel and line. 
It is an instrument which acts on a centre- 
pin, whence a line is drawn, chalked, and 
struck to mark out the ground for the founda- 
tion of the intended structure. It is from 
this use by builders that Freemasons draw 
certain moral deductions from the use of this 

1. J. G. WALLACE-J AMEs. 

Haddington. 

“Skirret” is the name of a plant of the 
pate character, which it resembles in 

vour. It was formerly much used, but 
has now gone out of favour. Drayton (1563- 
1631) says: “The Skirret, which some say 
in sallads stirrs the blood.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 

7l, Brecknock Road. 


or Cromartie §. ix. 107, 172).— 
Cot. PrrpEAvx, in correcting Miss Bagot’s 
error, has fallen into one himself. Anne, 
Duchess of Sutherland (who was paternally 
a Hay, and only a Mackenzie through her 

randmother), was not created Countess of 

Jromartie in 1849, the year of her marriage 
to the duke, but twelve years later, in 1861. 
Cot. PrrpEaux speaks of the “revival” of 
the earldom, and says it was “necessary ” 
(owing to the Act of Union) to make it a 
—- of the United Kingdom. May I point 
out that it was never intended to be any- 


thing else? It was a new creation, not a 


revival ; and the terms of the patent of 1861 
specially disclaimed any intention of reviv- 
ing the Scottish earldom and other honours 


of 1701, of which the original remainder 
was to heirs male general. Those honours 
are still dormant, and have in no sense been 
“revived” by the more recent creation. 
OswaLp Hunrer-Brarr, O.8.B. 
Oxford. 


“ OE NEST QUE LE PREMIER PAS QUI COUTE” 
(9 S. ix. 165).—I quoted this once to the 
celebrated Princesse de Sagan, and she 
replied : “Tu as tort, mon cher, c’est le seul 


” 


qu’on nous ne paye ! 
‘wane HeERoN-ALLEN. 


Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Notes on Staffordshire Place-Names. 

Duignan. (Frowde.) 

TIME was—and that not so long ago—when we took 
up a new book about place-names with premonitory 
misgivings which were too often justified. Light- 
hearted guesses founded upon the modern forms of 
the names, and backed up by «etiological myths or 
stories invented to account for those forms, did 
duty for patient research. Even so critical a writer 
as the late Bishop Creighton walked unwarily into 
many of these pitfalls laid for him by his pre- 
decessors, as Mr. Duignan here shows (p. ix). 
The present writer is a representative of the new 
school which bases itself on philological canons and 
the historical method, and consequently gives us a 
book of value. He only makes his guess when facts 
fail him. 

We are not always able to agree with Mr. Duig- 
nan’s conclusions. Why should he throw over 
Freiford, the twelfth-century form, in favour of 
Friesforde, the sixteenth-century spelling, in order 
to explain Freeford? He takes Eccleshall, origin- 
ally Egleshale, to mean the hall of one ZEcle or 
Agel. It is surely simpler to understand it as the 
meadow (A.-S. healh) of the church (ecclesia), that 
being the usual meaning of Eccles in place-names, 
as in Ecclesfield, Eccleshill, Eccleston. Showells, 
the name of a manor, may or may not be the same 
as shewelles, scarecrows to keep deer within bounds, 
but it is a mistake to suppose that this meant 
things which “show” or “‘ exhibit ” (? themselves). 
That word is rather akin to the old German 
-sciuhen, to scare or frighten (our rustics still 
** shoo” birds), and Gothic skohsl. The latter pest 
of the hamlet name Small-rice is much more likely 
to be ris, underwood (A.-S. Aris), than “ rise” in 
the sense of elevation; and it would take a good 
deal to persuade us that Silkmore ever meant a 
moor of silken softness. Mr. Stevenson’s suggestion 
that it may be “‘ Seolca’s moor” is much more pro- 
bable. To say that “‘the evidence that Druids 
ever had any existence is very slight” (p. 538) is 
scepticism pushed to extremes. Anens Mr. Duig- 
nan’s good things is an article on Watling Street, 
which is a complete disquisition on the subject ; 
but he puts the cart before the horse when he 
suggests that the name was applied first to the 
Milky Way and afterwards trans erred to the great 
pilgrim road ; it is certain that the reverse was the 
order of ure. 


By W. H. 
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Rev. William Wye Smith. (Paisley, Gardner.) 
WE thought that the language of the old revisers of 
the Bible was familiar everywhere and considered 
unsurpassable. But a body of modern innovators 
has recently produced a ‘ Twentieth Century Testa- 
ment,’ and now we have the New Testament pre- 
sented to us in broad Scotch. The translator ren- 
dered, it appears, various pieces of the Bible before, 
and was one for the whole, which “‘ the Scots blude 
and the Scots tongue, wi’ the American edication,” 
enabled him to supply. To those who like to 
return to the tongue of their early days the book 
may be a boon, but we do not see that the ordinary 
Englishman needs more “unco tenderness or 
wondrous pith” than James’s revisers secured. 
If he cannot see the extraordinary force and sweet- 
ness of their rendering, he may not be much more 
charmed and edified by the dialect of the “ kail- 
yard,” which has emptied the pockets of the 
southron bookbuyer so often that he isa little tired 
of its appeal. lso we find ourselves somewhat 
irritated by the translator’s commentary, which 
seems often otiose. He preaches in little notes, 
moral and controversial, which we do not want. 
As soon as Matthew has reached its twenty-first 
verse, we are told in a note that “ the dourness o’ 
the Jews..... was unco strange.” Notes by way of 
exegesis, especially in the Epistles, are tolerable, 
and perhaps desirable, but reflections we can make 
for ourselves, such as that ‘this Agrippa had some 
gude things aboot him.” Is it necessary to say that 
the Romans were wise in their generation, or to 
add to Acts xxiii. 14 the comment, “‘ What an awfu’ 
state o’ public morals! Nae wonder the wrath 
fell!” We are not aware, as a matter of history, 
that there is a record of any special judgment on 
the occasion. We gladly recognize that the trans- 
lation approaches in several places nearer to the 
original meaning, as Greek scholars conceive it, 
than the older versions, as in Acts xxvi. 28. Here, 
however, an evident point is missed. Agrippa says, 
in this version, ‘‘ Wi’ a wee mair fleechin think ye 
to mak me a Christian?” Where is the “ mair” in 
the original? Not in Westcott and Hort’s recen- 
sion, or the Vulgate, or the Revised Version, or, 
we think, any good MSS. At any rate, the phrase 
iv ddiyp is taken up and repeated by St. Paul in 
the next verse, a characteristic of his speaking 
which should be exhibited, and which the transla- 
tion, by rendering “ wi’ little” in the next verse, 
loses altogether. There is an ample glossary of 
Scotch words at the end, and the volume is beauti- 
fully printed. We should add that some of the 

uivalents adopted for the terms of the early 
Church are likely to cause misconception ; but this 
is perhaps inevitable, and the Scotch mind may 
enjoy the discussion of such liberties. 


A History of Modern Europe. By T. H. Dyer. 
Revised by Arthur Hassall. Vols. III. and IV. 
(Bell & Sons. ) 

Tue third and fourth volumes are now before us of 

the history, the earlier part of which we noticed 

last September (9 S. viii. 235). The work retains 

its value as the best summary known to us of a 

mass of detail, confusing often to theexpert historian, 

and more often, perhaps, unknown to the general 
reader. The volumes together cover the period 


from 1576 to 1789, the later date bringing us up to 
more British authorities than are available for 
earlier periods. Dyer’s style is adequate, and 


The New Testament in Braid Scots. Rendered by though not brilliant, at any rate lucid. The im. 


portance of the manner of exposition, which is 
denied in some quarters, we must emphasize in 
history, if history is to be read by the average 
reader. A great man gives the world the task of 
understanding him, it is said; but if he does, it isa 
defect in him, not a merit. We can read this 
present work with ease, and think this no small 
recommendation. We differ about certain details, 


| but where we do differ we often find the competent 


hand of Mr. Hassall referring to later authorities or 
suggesting a doubt as to the validity of the evidence 
proffered. Generally he supplies ample means for 
testing conclusions in other sources open to those 
who can read French and German. The index, as 
to which we have already expressed anxiety, is still] 
deferred, presumably for the last volume, and we 
expect that Mr. Hassall will make as thorough a busi- 
ness of it as he has of the references to the Quellen 
indispensable to a modern scholar. We area little 
disappointed at the brevity of the final notices of 
Gustavus Adolphus and the man whose career was 
eut short by Ravaillac, because the characters of 
the great men who made history interest us more 
than anything else. Usually these notices are judi- 
cious, though rather too short. More might be said 
in defence of the foreign policy of Charles IT. of Eng. 
land. The incompetence of Louis X VI. amounted 
to a crime, as did the insolence of Marie Antoinette, 
however atoned for afterwards. 

As before, several celebrated remarks are pro- 
nounced to be inventions, but even so we are 
glad to have the words “‘ Moriamur pro rege nostro 
Maria Theresa.” There is a useful map of Europe 
in the eighteenth century attached to vol. iv. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

A. 8. B. anp Orners.—‘ The White Man’s Bur- 
den’ appeared in the 7'imes of 4 February, 1899. 


MonkKBARNS.— Name and address should be sent, 
as the rules prescribe. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception 


| 
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